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Work for a woman is no different in the matter of skill than it is for
a man, except as we have associated with the woman's occupation tradi-
tional attitudes about her role, Very often, when men grudgingly admit
that women may or should work," they think of it as just "something for
them to do," as a fill-up for their spare time, or as a device to keep them
"satisfied." And, of course, until the competence of women is recognized,
and until they can stand on their own feet in terms of merit, their voca-
tional independence will be qualified unfavorably by such notions. But,
aside from the matter of competence, the married woman who is gain-
fully employed outside the home has not one but two jobs, because most
men are not willirig as yet to share the responsibility for the household
duties. Coit and Harper (1930). showed that, of their sample of 519
women, 322 had this dual responsibility, although, of the latter, 102 had
no children and 77 had but one child. There\have been few detailed
studies of what is happening in those families where the mother and
wife is at work, but we may profitably examine some of the available
data.
Economic and other handicaps of the working woman. Before we dis-
cuss some of the more direct psychological matters, it should be noted
that almost universally in our capitalistic society the wages of women for
the same work are lower than those of men. This is true not only in
industry and business but in the professions as well. (A. L. Peterson, 1929;
LaFollette, 1934; H. Hart, 1935.) Of LaFollette's sample, 75 per cent
were engaged in the professions, yet the median salary of these wives was
$1,503; that of the husbands was $2,094. Such differentials in income often
set up resentment on the part of the wives and add fuel to incipient in-
terspousal conflicts.
Moreover, a husband has the legal right to decide where the family
will reside. When a wife has a job which is definitely connected with a
particular locality, a serious problem arises if her husband is obliged to
move to another community. A wife's refusal to accompany her husband,
of course, provides grounds for divorce. But, the legal aspect aside, such
a dilemma may constitute a serious threat to satisfactory interspousal re-
lations.
Another problem concerns the relative prestige of the vocation of the
wife in comparison with that of the husband. If the occupation of the
wife has a higher status than that of her husband, difficulties may ap-
pear in the interactional adaptation. The husband may develop a sense
of inferiority and come to indulge in a variety of unpleasant compensa-
tory reactions toward his wife.
LaFollette's monograph (1934) .reports that 79 per cent of the working wives in
her sample discussed with their spouses the matter of their keeping or taking a job
outside the home. One fifth of the husbands vigorously objected, producing all sorts